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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 

BY THE EIGHT HON. SIB CHAELE8 W. DILKE, BABT., M. P. 



To requests which have been made to me to write on the polit- 
ical bearings of the war between Japan and Eussia I have felt 
compelled to return refusal, on account of a fear of doing more 
harm than good in matters of such delicacy. Before, however, I 
comply with the request of the Editor to put on paper some very 
brief notes as to military and naval questions arising from the 
war, there are some considerations bearing upon the future rela- 
tions between the United Kingdom and the United States which 
may possibly be treated with safety and advantage. 

A very able writer in my country has asserted within the last 
few days that the present war will not terminate without an at- 
tempt at German intervention, calculated to lead to the creation 
of an alliance between Germany, Eussia and France, to the detri- 
ment of the British Empire, and that it is a mistake on our part 
to think that, after Japanese successes, we can count upon a 
friendly feeling in the United States towards a policy capable of 
being represented as pro-Japanese. 

It has, of course, been stated upon high French authority that 
the alliance of Germany, Eussia and France, which was success- 
ful in expelling Japan from Manchuria after her Chinese war, 
has on two other occasions been suggested by Germany to France, 
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with a view to an anti-British policy, to be pursued even at the 
risk of war. It is asserted upon competent authority in Paris 
that, at the time of the Fashoda incident, and again in reference 
to Transvaal affairs, Germany proposed, and France declined to 
be a party to, this alliance. It is an alliance into which the 
present peaceful feeling of France, and the belief that the brunt 
of war would fall chiefly upon her, prevented France from enter- 
ing; but it might be more tempting if it were accompanied by the 
offer of the retrocession of the lost provinces. No French Govern- 
ment, it is argued, could abstain from taking the steps which 
might be necessary to recover Alsace. On the other hand, the 
present German Emperor is deeply and personally committed to 
the absolute permanence of the incorporation of Alsace in the 
German Empire. But these speculations will carry us too far. 

There is, of course, sufficient risk of an alliance against our- 
selves of the three Powers which hold the coast line of Northern 
Europe from the Atlantic to Asia, with the exception of the little 
bit of coast of the Low Countries, to make it a matter of which 
we think, if we do not talk of it. The " two-Powers standard " for 
our fleet has never corresponded to any real necessity. There has 
never been, at any time, the slightest chance of an alliance 
against us of France and Eussia in which we should have only 
France and Eussia to consider and should feel able to leave 
out of our account the rapidly increasing German fleet. The 
standard adopted of equality with two Powers in battle-ships, 
" plus a margin," with a more considerable superiority in cruisers, 
has always had this practical effect: that it made war with us, on 
the part of the three Powers suggested, impossible on account of 
the certainty, in the minds of the French authorities, that they 
would be left face to face with a fleet able to devote a large por- 
tion of its attention to themselves. Within the last year or two, 
and since the accession of his present Majesty, King Edward VII., 
the relations between Great Britain and France have vastly im- 
proved, all trace of anti-English feeling in the French populace 
has suddenly disappeared, and the change has been accompanied 
by an immense growth in France of really pacific feeling. So that, 
if one looks to general considerations, and detaches one's mind 
from the more narrow issues presented to us by the writer to 
whom I referred above, one is inclined to think that such danger 
as there was of a coalition against us is greatly lessened. 
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It is, however, the case that Germany might attempt to bring 
about the coalition, at a moment suitable to her preparations, 
automatically, and without any act of present volition on the part 
of France. If Germany were to declare war on Japan, Great 
Britain would be bound by her treaty engagements to declare war 
upon Bussia and Germany; and Prance, it is understood, to de- 
clare war upon Great Britain and Japan. The result would, 
doubtless, be the diversion of Japanese efforts from Manchuria to 
the safer field for their ambition presented by the defenceless con- 
dition of Tonquin; and the war would have to be fought out in 
Europe between the British fleet on the one side and Germany 
and Prance upon the other. The light which has been shed 
upon the state of preparation for war of the Bussian fleet seems 
to postpone any such danger for a time, but when people enter 
into conditional alliances they ought to remember the form which 
those alliances may assume at an unexpected moment. It is like 
going guarantee for a friend. One always has to pay the money 
at a time less convenient to oneself than the original day of 
signature. 

The point from which I set out, and from which I have di- 
verged, is that suggested by the writer who finds in the conse- 
quences of the war the probability of estrangement in our policy 
for the Pacific between Great Britain and the United States. 
He neglects, however, the main fact, which is, that the two 
Powers have the same interest in keeping China open to their 
trade, and that Japan probably does not desire, and certainly can- 
not afford, to pursue a different policy. 

Turning to the safer subject of the war itself, it may be well to 
say a word as to Bussian denunciation of the act of war which 
preceded any declaration. The steps taken by the Japanese Minis- 
ter at St. Petersburg constituted as fair and complete a warning 
of war as is now usual before the first acts of war. America has 
produced some of the greatest text-books on international law, 
and they are there to confirm this statement. The greatest books 
on war are the German treatises, in all of which — and most re- 
cently by Von der Goltz — we are informed, upon the highest mili- 
tary authority, that acts of war will in future invariably precede 
the slower formal declaration. Von der Goltz goes much further 
than the Japanese in practice went, for he asserts that the moment 
that a Government has made up its own mind that war is neces- 
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sary to its policy, it must strike at once, -without waiting for any 
other considerations. Every writer on naval warfare, and they 
are unfortunately many, who has discussed imaginary wars be- 
tween ourselves and Prance has started with an attack exactly 
similar to that which the Japanese made upon Port Arthur, and at 
a date, as compared with the dates of negotiations, also exactly 
similar. That, after the action taken at St. Petersburg on the 
5th of a month, the Japanese torpedo-boats should have been off 
Port Arthur on the night of the 7th, was " classic " ; and it is an 
amazing fact that Kussian want of preparation for war, always 
prophesied by competent political and military writers, should 
have been demonstrated in a fashion so absolutely astounding. 

There remains for consideration the nature of the Japanese 
forces, and the bearing of their character upon the progress of 
land war, supposing that we are right in thinking that the Kus- 
sian fleets are cooped up, partially destroyed and wholly paralyzed. 

The foreign observers who saw the Japanese during the allied 
operations known as the relief of Pekin, have all told us the same 
story. Some, perhaps the English only, were frankly pro-Japan- 
ese; but even those who were the most anti- Japanese, such as the 
best German officers employed in the joint operations, have, to 
the credit of their scientific impartiality, recounted exactly the 
same facts in exactly the same fashion. At the attack on the 
walled city of Tientsin the Japanese had, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult portion of the task, the direct advance in the centre falling 
to their share. Under a murderous fire they went forward without 
a check. All others hesitated; and, after hesitation, the English 
and American blue-jackets went forward also. No one else on 
that occasion seems to have done well. On the other Tientsin 
day, when the Eussians were holding the railway station, and the 
river lay between them and the ammunition and reinforcements 
for which they had asked, detachments of troops of various Powers 
tried to get across the bridge to their assistance. The Chinese 
artillery had got the range and were playing steadily on the bridge 
with shrapnel. When others had completely failed, a Japanese 
party came along with two mule wagons full of ammunition. The 
mules were mostly killed or wounded as soon as they got on to the 
bridge; the Japanese soldiers harnessed themselves to the carts 
with ropes and safely conveyed them over. Those of us who know 
much of the best of our Goorkha battalions in India — those short, 
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bandy-legged Mongolians from Nepal — who are the best mer- 
cenary troops that the world has known, fighting for fighting's 
sake, but full of discipline — class the Japanese private with the 
Goorkha, in the fact that alone he has never run away. The 
Americans are remarkable for courage, but perhaps even Amer- 
icans have, on rare occasions, been known to run. We, most cer- 
tainly, have been, on many. The Sikhs are sometimes quoted as 
superior to the best European troops; but though they are often 
excellent, they do not deserve this place. The Goorkhas, however, 
hold it without contestation among all who know them, and are 
now matched in a class by themselves with the Japanese. The 
drawback to the Goorkhas is that they are mercenaries, command- 
ed by officers of a different stature and color, as well as of an 
alien race. The Japanese are officered by themselves, and offi- 
cers and men are animated, not by mere love of fighting, but by a 
common patriotism. The Bussians and the Japanese, engaged 
against one another in the present war, are indeed beyond all 
doubt the two most truly patriotic nations of the Old World. 

With such material, what are the Japanese likely now to do? 
On paper, there can be no doubt as to what strategy would be sug- 
gested to them by any Intelligence Department of any War Office 
in the world. A good many years ago I ventured to contend, 
against the opinion then held by our War Office, that the only 
place where Eussia was vulnerable to our arms was on the Pacific 
coast — at Vladivostock as matters then stood. There alone she 
could be bled, as, in the days before her southern railroads, we bled 
her in the Crimea. When I came, in conjunction with Mr. Spen- 
ser Wilkinson, to help to prepare our joint volume upon "Im- 
perial Defence," there was some little difference between us on 
this subject, which we afterwards admitted in a later edition of 
that book. As often occurs between those who work together, each 
of us converted the other, although perhaps the conversion did not 
continue. The argument against me was that, although we could 
be successful on the Pacific coast, yet the blow would not be suffi- 
cient to induce Eussia either to give up the fight or to relax her 
efforts in other portions of the world. She would know that a 
peace would ultimately be reached in which, unless she were every- 
where unsuccessful, she might hope to regain the provinces and 
the influence which she had temporarily lost. Her railway to 
Port Arthur has made her not less but more vulnerable to Powers 
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possessing the command of the sea, and the alarm which led a 
panic-stricken Cabinet to seize the useless position of Wei-hai- 
wei has given way to a sound understanding that the Eussian 
railway to Port Arthur is much exposed to attack throughout the 
greater portion of its southern course. The Japanese would, then, 
naturally expect to be able to cut the railway somewhere near 
Port Arthur, and to intrench themselves upon it in a position 
both naturally strong and easily reachable from the sea. A 
second Torres Vedras would naturally be found in the northern 
portion of Korea, where the defending army would also be on the 
flank of any attacking army which might try to relieve Port 
Arthur. On the other hand, the capture of Port Arthur would 
be a terrible blow to the prestige of Eussia throughout the East 

Chables W. Dilkb. 



